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MAKING AMERICANS 



MARY L. MORIARTY 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



We hear so much in these days about new and startling methods 
of Americanizing the foreigner that we sometimes wonder if we are 
not prone to overlook or at least to underestimate the value in 
Americanization of such an unassuming factor as the reading for 
pleasure done by these embryo Americans. 

In our high schools the races are represented as follows: 
Russian, 50 per cent; United States, 30 per cent; Italian, 8 per 
cent; Hungarian, 4 per cent; Irish, 3 per cent; German, 2 per 
cent; Roumanian, 1 per cent; English, Polish, Norwegian, Scotch, 
Canadian, Belgian, 2 per cent. 

Last June the English department asked each girl to hand in 
a paper giving the following information: 

Name Age Grade (in English) 

or 
(anonymous) (years) 

Title and author (if possible) of books read from June, 1019, to June, 1920. 
No required books are to be listed. 
Books are to be arranged in order of preference. At the end of the list state: 

Why I liked the first one best. 

Why I liked the last one least. 

My general preference in regard to reading. 
(Magazines or newspapers may be listed.) 

We tabulated the returns from 1,013 girls, ranging from the 
first to the eighth form and including several continuation classes. 
The ages of the girls were from twelve to twenty years. 

The average number of books read by each girl in the various 
classes was as follows : 

Class No. Books Class No. Books 

Continuation 13 Grade XI, Form V 16 

Grade IX, Forms I and II . . 16 Grade XI, Form VI 16 

Grade X, Form III 26 Grade XII, Form VII 20 

Grade X, Form IV 10 Grade XII, Form VIII 16 
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The startling discrepancy shown in the foregoing tabulations 
between the reading done by Form III and that done by Form IV, 
we are at a loss to explain. We intend, however, to make further 
investigation there. We should like to know to what extent the 
wide reading in Form III carries over, and influences vocabulary, 
imagination, and technique in writing. A comparison between 
the two forms in regard to these things ought to be significant — 
that is, if the intelligence tests which we intend giving show no great 
difference in the native ability of the two groups. 

The 16 average maintained in the other forms except Form VII, 
where it rises to 20, is interesting. We wonder if the pressure of the 
last term's work accounts for the drop from 20 to 16 in Form VHI. 

Although it is most evident that there is no steady increase in 
the number of books read as the girl advances in her high-school 
work, there is evidence of gradual improvement in the type of books 
read. Eleanor Porter is the most popular author up to Form IV. 
There she shares popularity equally with L. M. Montgomery, Gene 
Stratton Porter, and Dickens. All of these authors are read by 
20 per cent of the Form IV girls. By the time the girls reach 
Form VII, however, their taste has so far improved that Dickens, 
George Eliot, and Kipling are the authors read by more than 20 
per cent of the class. 

In Form VIII, where a definite attempt is made to turn the 
interest of the girls to contemporary writers, Hardy's Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles and the Mayor of Casierbridge are decidely the most 
popular books. Meredith was read by few and was found difficult. 
Those who read Barrie's Sentimental Tommy had a tendency to rate 
it low. They thought it childish. Can it be that our girls lack 
a sense of humor! 

In regard to magazine reading, the Saturday Evening Post is by 
far the most popular in Form VIII, with the Ladies Home Journal 
and the Motion Picture Magazine coming next. This is really an 
improvement over the magazine preferences in the lower forms, 
where the Motion Picture Magazine stands first, followed by the 
Ladies Home Journal and the Cosmopolitan. 

For the most part the tastes of the girls had to be gleaned 
from their lists rather than from the statement of likes and dislikes, 
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for most of their statements were erratic and horribly moral. 
For instance, they liked "stories with morals," or they liked 
"stories that are well written and contain characters of high 
ideals." 

As we looked over the reports from these 1,013 g""l s > however, 
various rather disjointed, but interesting, and sometimes even 
significant facts stood out with persistency. 

Dickens is the most popular of the standard writers all through 
the forms excluding Form VIII. Stevenson and Kipling, while not 
read by 20 per cent of any form below IV, are the standard writers 
next in popularity. Can it be possible that these authors, Dickens, 
Stevenson, and Kipling, who are all read in the grades and early in 
the high-school course, are so wisely and sympathetically presented 
that the girls go on reading them in ever increasing numbers till 
they begin to rival the popularity of the Eleanor Porters and the 
Ethel M. Dells? In view of the many criminal charges against 
the "teaching" of literature, we should like to believe it. 

It is rather surprising and interesting to find that Louisa Alcott 
is read by 112 out of 318 girls in Forms I and II — more than 30 per 
cent. One cannot but wonder at this choice among girls so largely 
foreign, girls who are living in the complicated and in many cases 
unsheltered environment of our foreign districts. Is it the romantic 
interest in the unknown — the old-fashioned American life so 
different from their own — that attracts, or is it, as has been sug- 
gested, merely a matter of accessibility in the matter of books that 
guides their choice ? It would be interesting to know. 

In striking contrast to the interest in Louisa Alcott, we find that 
Tolstoy, Chekov, and Turgenev, while not read by 20 per cent 
of any class, appear persistently on the lists in all forms often 
enough to be significant. 

The Alger books are read by many in the lower forms but are 
generally disliked. One Form III girl said she had read nine of 
them and was sure she could write the tenth herself. 

One of the Freshmen preferred her textbook in physics to any 
other book she had read "because it contained so much informa- 
tion." Another liked The House of the Seven Gables the least 
"because it contained too much atmosphere." 
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The continuation girls run true to type, preferring simple love 
stories and disliking foreign or historical backgrounds. With them 
the serial stories in the newspapers stand first in popularity. 

And this question of the newspaper stories brings us to the most 
significant and appalling revelation of the reading inventories. 
Almost 50 per cent of the girls read the newspapers constantly. 
Most of those read the pernicious page designed for high-grade 
morons and commonly designated as the "Woman's Page." Most 
of those newspaper stories published serially or otherwise are poor, 
feeble things, if nothing worse, but if one is looking for absolute 
drivel, one can find nothing better in its line than the serial stories 
on the "Woman's Page" of the particular paper most popular 
with our girls. One is at a loss to explain the anomalous fact that 
girls whose general taste in reading shows a slow but steady improve- 
ment through the four years, who read and appreciate Dickens, 
Hardy, Maupassant, Tolstoy, and others of their kind, could 
possibly waste their time on a story like Maid and Wife. 

Finally we decided that it very largely resolved itself into a 
mere matter of accessibility. The paper read is a popular evening 
journal. It is always there at hand — something to read. It did 
not take us long to realize that this accessibility, the very thing that 
made it so pernicious under present conditions, could, with the 
co-operation of the newspaper, be made a strong factor in developing 
the taste of the girls. As we have a principal who is a "doer," 
very little time elapsed before the following letter was dispatched 
to the newspaper. 

Dear Sir: 

A little investigation of what our high-school students are doing in the 
way of reading current literature discloses the fact that more than half of them 

read the stories in the . For this reason I have been reading some of 

these stories myself. 

May I submit to you the following suggestion ? 

If the would print each night one of the stories from Plain Tales from 

the Hills it might be even more popular than the newspaper that is publishing 
the O. Henry stories. 

These stories have the advantage of being short, full of "pep," and of 
having a literary something which I think is missing in the O. Henry stories. 
Moreover, they are not copyrighted. 

If you decide to do this I shall be very glad to announce the fact to our 
children. Faithfully yours, 

Principal 
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Within two days the following reply came from the editor: 

Dear Madam: 

Permit me to thank you for your suggestion concerning continued fiction 

stories in . I will see what we can do in the matter, and communicate 

with you later. 

The copy of Plain Tales from the Hills in my possession is published by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, copyright 1899, by Rudyard Kipling. There 
may be some difficulty in securing copyright release, although, of course, the 

is perfectly willing to pay a fair rate for such release. Believe me, 

Very truly yours, 

Managing Editor 

It seems to us that this incident is significant of the way in 
which the outside world meets and co-operates with the school 
when the criticism on the part of the school is constructive. 

On the whole, while we fully realize only a series of such inven- 
tories as we have taken could lead to anything resembling positive 
conclusions in regard to the various questions raised, we do believe 
that if we accomplished nothing more than to get Plain Tales from 
the Hills daily into the homes and hands of 50 per cent of our girls, 
it is well worth while. We are convinced that the experiment 
further justified itself because of its richness of suggestion. 

And now, you ask, how about the Americanization end of it? 
There are hundreds of foreign families represented in our school. 
The books brought yearly into these hundreds of homes, through 
this outside reading alone, number over 16,000. Think of it! 
16,000 books, largely by English and American writers, 16,000 
books dealing with Anglo-Saxon ideals, Anglo-Saxon institutions, 
Anglo-Saxon modes of thought, Anglo-Saxon attitudes toward life, 
brought into the very heart of the foreign colony! Do you think 
we can possibly overestimate the value of such a factor as an 
Americanizing influence ? 

The thought drives home to us our tremendous responsibility 
to stimulate, to guide, to make accessible! 



